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would make up one's mind as well as one could,
and act. But here it is not easy to make up one's
mind. One weighs ^11 contingencies too minutely;
one is too considerate, if that is possible; and if
one makes up one's mind, perhaps, to find fault,
the presence in the house of a dissatisfied person
is an undue weight on the mind. Or one reads
an unfavourable review, and is too much occupied
with its possible results on one's literary prospects.
It is not depression that these things induce, but
one expends too much energy and thought upon
them.

But this on the whole matters little. There is
time to be slow in decision ; there is time to fore-
cast possibilities. Indeed, it is an advantage for
the solitary man to cultivate an over-elaborate way
of considering a subject, a slow picking-up and
matching of patterns, a maddening deliberation,
simply by way of recreation. For a danger of
solitude, if one likes one's work, is that one works
too much and too hard. Then one writes too
much, forgets to fill the cistern; one uses up the
old phrases, the old ideas. All which is a sore
temptation to a forgetful writer like myself, who
re-invents and re-discovers the old sentences with
a shock of pleasing novelty and originality, only to
find it all written in an earlier book.

But these are all superficial material difficulties
such as have to be faced in every life. The real
and dark danger of solitude is the self-absorption
that is bound to follow. With one like myself, to
whom the meeting of a new person is a kind of